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THE  CRISTS  & THE  LAND. 


In  order  to  buy  out  the  Irish  landlords,  the  British  nation 
will  have  to  increase  the  National  Debt  by  some  £120,000,000. 
It  will  certainly  not  be  raised  even  during  the  present  depres- 
sion at  less  than  three  per  cent.,  and  will  involve  a permanent 
burden  of  £4,500,000  ; or  say,  a three-penny  increase  to  the 
Income  Tax  for  ever  ; and  if  England  thus  burdens  herself 
to  buy  out  the  landlords  will  even  this  enormous  sacrifice  be 
effectual  ? Most  emphatically  must  we  answer  no  ! To  kill 
landlordism,  outright,  the  Act  providing  for  the  expropriation 
of  the  landlords  should  go  on  to  provide  that  only  the  actual 
occupiers  and  cultivators  of  land  shall  thenceforward  be 
legally  capable  of  owning  it.  If  letting  land  continues  to  be 
lawful,  as  soon  as  the  present  landlords  are  expropriated  a 
new  race  of  landlords  will  inevitably  begin  to  spring  up.  It 
will,  of  course,  constantly  happen  that  amongst  the  large 
body  of  occupiers  converted  into  owners  by  the  expropriation, 
some  will  from  illness,  or  the  wish  to  emigrate,  or  various 
other  causes,  become  unable  or  unwilling  to  go  on  cultivating 
their  lands,  and  these  men  will,  as  a rule,  let  them.  Probably 
they  may  be  able  to  let  them  at  rents  which  will  not  only 
provide  for  the  terminable  annuities  payable  to  Government 
during  their  continuance,  but  will  leave  a substanial  surplus. 
If  they  do  not  let  their  lands,  they  must  sell  them.  Such 
capital  as  exists  in  the  country  parts  of  Ireland  is  in  the 
hands  much  less  of  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil,  than  of  the 
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traders,  jobbers,  and  money-lenders  of  the  country  towns. 
Small  capitalists  of  tliis  class  are  already  accustomed  to 
invest  tlieir  money  upon  tlie  land,  tliougli  bitlierto  more  by  way 
of  mortgage,  or  in  what  are  known  in  Ireland  as  profit  rents, 
than  ill  ordinary  purchases.  Few  of  them,  in  fact,  know 
anything  of  any  other  investment.  It  is  by  such  men,  there- 
fore, that  most  of  the  small  holdings  offered  for  sale  will  be 
bought,  and  in  almost  all  cases  purchasers  of  this  class  will 
Imy  land  not  to  occupy,  but  to  let  it. 

Is  it  honest  to  burden  our  descendents  with  debt  for  ever, 
in  order  that  Irish  peasants,  traders,  and  j‘obl)ers  may  become 
landlords  ? 

Or,  why  should  English,  Scotch,  and  AVelsh  traders, 
working  men,  and  labourers  be  taxed  in  order  to  make 
Irish  peasants  a present  of  their  land  ? (See  Appendix, 
page  22.) 

Since,  beside  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
within  a generation  after  the  expropriation  of  the  present 
landlords,  “ landlordism  ” will  again  extensively  prevail  in 
Ireland.  The  present  large  estates  will,  indeed,  have  been 
broken  up,  and  there  is  little  likelihood  that  wealthy  men 
will  in  future  invest  their  money  on  an}'  large  scale  in  Irisli 
land.  There  will  be  a multitude  of  small  landlords,  instead 
of  comparatively  few  large  ones.  This  may  be  in  many 
respects  a highly  advantageous  change,  but  will  it  necessarily 
repress  agrarian  crime  ? Unfortunately,  everybody  wlio 
knows  Ireland  seems  to  agree  that  men  only  a little 
above  their  tenants  in  tlie  social  scale  are,  in  general, 
harder  landlords  than  most  owners  of  large  estates. 
Such  men,  in  fact,  seldom  have  the  means  of  being  libc-ral, 
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even  if  thev  have  the  will.  And  as  long  as  there  are 
hard  landlords  and  tenants  plunged  in  lio])eless  poverty, 
what  ground  is  there  for  expecting  that  the  habit  ingrained 
for  many  generations  of  redressing  agrarian  wrongs, 
real  or  supposed,  by  murder  will  come  to  an  end  ? Land 
cannot  be  let  unless  tenants  who  pay  no  rent  can  be  dis- 
possessed. and  the  dispossession  of  pauperised  tenants  leads 
to  frightful  suffering.  The  English  public  Iiears  much  of 
agrarian  crimes  in  Ireland,  Imt  comparatively  little  of  the 
sufferings  and  misery  underlying  them.  Until  it  can  be 
made  clear  to  Englishmen  that  Irish  crime  is  a symptom  for 
winch  there  is  no  real  cure  except  the  removal  of  tlie  disease 
causing  the  symptom,  nothing  effectual  can  be  done. 

Let  us  take  an  example  nearer  home  to  illustrate  the 
root  of  that  disease.  In  LS49,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  gave 
])ermission  to  some  evicted  cottars  to  settle  on  “ an  unpro- 
ductive waste,  not  worth  three  shillings  an  acre.”  Some 
twentv  v(?i'^i’s  later  that  land  was  “ returning  annuallv  twentv- 
one  shillings  an  acre  rent,  and  presenting  a beautiful  picture 
of  fertility,  peace,  and  prosperity.” 

Xow,  who  had  created  this  beautiful  picture  of  fertility, 
peace,  and  prosperity  ? Who  had  turned  this  howling 
wilderness  into  a fruitful  field  ? What  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland  had  possessed  was  “ an  unproductive  waste,  not 
worth  three  shillings  an  acre,”  and  when  these  poor  evicted 
cottars  had  turned  it  into  something  like  a garden  of  Eden, 
this  Duke  compels  tliem  to  pay  eighteen  shillings  an  acre  for 
what  is  really  and  truly  their  own  property,  actually  their 
own  creation.  His  land  was  worth  three  shillings  an  acre, 
the  cottars’  toil  makes  it  worth  twenty-one  shillings,  and 
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lie  ei"’liteen  sliillinos  diflorence,  wliieli  of  rif^lit 

)eloiigs  to  the  men  whose  unaided  toil  produced  it,  this,  their 
woperty  of  eighteen  shillings  per  acre,  the  Duke  puts  into 
lis  own  pocket.  Surely  this  is  a case  in  which  the  French 
‘le  propriete  c’est  le  vol”  is  precisely  true ; surely  this  is 
Deft  of  the  worst  kind,  this  is  the  rohhery  of  the  poor  hy 
he  rich. 

And  now  let  us  ask  how  this  Duke  of  Sutherland 
icquired  his  right  even  over  that  “ unproductive  waste  ” of 
English  land  ? Did  the  primal  Duke  come  over  with  the 
Jonqueror,  and  get  his  first  right  hy  might,  like  his 
lescendant  gets  his  last?  Has  he  some  of  the  nohle  ISorman 
tlood  of  those  polite  robbers  who  dispossessed  the  English 
3hurls,  lint  wdiose  manorial  right  of  those  days  meant  also 
lutv  of  defending  the  land  they  had  appropriated,  the  finding 
ind  providing  soldiers  for  the  day  of  battle  ? Or,  Avas  the 
first  Duke  a courtier,  who  got  his  land  by  begging  or  intrigue' 
out  of  the  spoils  of  the  C’hurch  ? Had  that  '‘unproductive 
waste  ” been  given  in  still  older  time,  perhaps,  to  some  Abbey, 
in  order  that  the  monks  should  feed  the  poor  by  their 
labour  ? Or  was  the  first  Sutherland  belike  not  a Duke,  but 
a Duchess,  who  got  her  lands  and  her  title  by  even  less 
honourable  ways  than  either  robbing  or  begging?  For  even 
in  such  ways  as  these  did  our  great  landowners,  many  or 
most  of  them,  gain  their  right  over  the  property  and  lives  of 
us  Englishmen  and  Avomen,  Avho  so  vaii.dy  boast  ourselves 
“ free.”  Free ! Avhat  freedom  have  those  evicted  cottars  on 
the  land  AAdiose  Avealth  they  have  created  ? They  are 
Englishmen,  yes,  but  the  Duke  can  not  only  put  the  proceeds 
of  their  labour  into  his  i)Ocket,  he  may  if  he  pleases  give 
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them  notice  to  quit  the  land  AA’hose  beauty  of  fertility  they 
have  created.  He  may  turn  them  all  adrift ; he  may  say  that 
he  does  not  want  them  there  on  that  English  soil  of  the  England 
AA'e  so  Aminly  call  '‘our"  Country.  “Ours,”  indeed  I Is  it 
not  clear  that  those  AAdio  oavii  the  land,  oaa'ii  England,  and 
that  all  the  rest  exist  1)ut  on  their  sufferance  ? Labourers 
they  must  liaA'e  to  till  the  land  for  them,  or  to  make  gardens, 
or  to  tend  their  cattle  ; tradespeojfie  and  merchants  they 
need  to  proA'ide  them  luxuries ; doctors  to  cure  them ; 
archbisho})S,  bishops,  and  julests,  that  they  may  Avorship 
AA’ith  dignity,  and  try  to  secure  lioth  Avorlds ; soldiers  and 
police  must  ju’otect  tlieii*  property,  and  statesmen  must  keep 
all  these,  their  servants,  in  their  proper  place  ; eA'en  artists 
they  AA’ill  suffer  to  live,  provided  they  are  not  too  noble  or 
independent,  and  if  they  AA’ill  luit  folloAV  in  the  Avake  of 
fashion  and  paint  only  such  trashy  pictures  as  suit  the  tastes 
of  their  insolent  masters ; but  for  those  aa’Iio  haA'e  fine 
feeling,  and  lofty  purpose,  and  high  resolve,  they  may  break 
their  hearts  AAfith  neglect,  they  may  take  their  lot  AAnth  the 
unemployed,  Avith  those  English  aa’Iio  are  too  many  for  this 
England  that  is  not  theirs.  Let  me  give  some  extracts  from 
a paper  in  the  Contemporary  of  NoA'ember,  1885, 
“ The  Crofters’  Cry  for  more  Land,”  by  J.  Allason 
Picton,  M.r. : — 

“ The  scenery  round  the  head  of  Loch  Duich  is  amongst 
the  most  magnificent  in  Scotland.  There  Scuir  Quran  lifts  its 
peak  to  a height  at  AAdiich  nearly  all  the  Western  Isles  are 
seen  stretched  out  like  a raised  map  in  bronze  filleted  Avith 
sih'er.  There  Avithin  a feAv  miles  of  Glomach,  surely  the 
grandest  Avaterfall  in  the  L'nited  Kingdom — a Avhite  torrent 
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three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  into  a hlack  t’oroe 
'vliere  Xatitre  has  provided  a rock  rostrum  in  mid-air,  and 
tehveeii  tlie  noise  and  the  stillness  one  feels  as  though 
vatching  the  passionate  stream  of  time  fall  into  the  silence 
ind  darkness  of  eternity.  But  not  here,  as  in  Switzerland, 
do  the  inspirations  of  Nature  harmonize  with  the  fraternity 
md  e(pTality  of  human  institutions.  Let  him  approach  how 
le  may,  and  pass  wliich  way  he  will,  the  traveller  here  is 
launted  everywliere  with  the  shadow  of  a hugh  inonoi)oly, 
vhich  lifts  luxury  into  an  almost  suhlimeaudacity,anddepresses 
' ahour  into  despair.  As  we  land  into  the  hend  of  tlie  loch 
■unning  up  into  Glen  Chroe,  we  see  everywhere  the  signs  of 
i cultivation  arrested  by  some  blight.  Theie  are  rude  cottages 
ilong  the  hillside  ; hut  how  the  cottars  can  ])ick  up  a living, 
inless  hv  fishing,  is  a puzzle  ; for  they  evidently  have  no 
n-ofts,  and  the  I'arms  at  hand,  on  which  they  might  he  supposed 
to  labour,  are  deserted.  Here  are  large  fenced  fields  with  the 
liay-crop  of  last  year  standing  uncut.  Here  are  ditches 
2hoked  with  rank  vegetation.  We  pass  a gate  still  in  good 
order,  and  opening  on  to  an  apparently  private  road  leading 
ap  to  a large  farm  house.  As  we  approach  Ave  note  little 
clumps  of  evergreens,  set  as  though  the  occupier  had  been  a 
man  of  taste,  with  an  eye  to  landscape  gardening.  But  when 
we  reach  the  house  Ave  are  reminded  of  Tennyson’s  dreary 
picture 


‘ All  within  is  dark  as  night, 

In  the  windows  is  no  light. 

And  no  murmur  at  the  door 
►So  frequent  on  its  hinge  before. 

‘ Close  the  door,  the  .shutters  close, 

Or  thro’  the  windows  we  shall  see 
The  nakedness  and  vacanc}' 

Of  the  dark  deserted  house.’ 


Grass  grows  in  the  yard,  the  Avimlow-panes  are  broken,  the 
doors  are  dropping  off  their  hinges,  and  the  Avhole  range  of 
building  is  falling  to  ruin.  Were  it  not  for  the  modern  style 
of  eA^ervthing  aa'c  might  imagine  that  we  Avere  back  in  ‘the  ’45,’ 
that  we  were  on  the  track  of  a hostile  arniv,  and  had  come 
upon  a post  jiLSt  de.serted  by  Cumberland’s  ‘ lambs.’  But  it 
is  neither  war  nor  pestilence  that  has  wrought  this  desolation, 
unless,  indeed,  luxury  be  a pestilence.  What  has  occurred  is 
simply  one  of  the  most  recent  encroachments  on  industry  by 
‘ sport.’  Fur  Ave  are  here  on  the  borders  of  i\Ir.  Winans’  Auist 
deer  forests,  and  should  AA^e  meet  his  ‘ sto})pers,’  as  the  people 
siynificantlv  call  his  gillies,  aa'c  shall  be  AA’arned  off  from  soil 
noAA'  consecrated  to  Hiana.  The  particularity  of  that  gentle- 
man as  to  his  territorial  rights  has  been  amply  illustrated  by 
tlie  notorious  pet  lamb  case  AAdiich  arose  in  this  very  glen. 
Though  the  \Adiole  area  is  riotous  Avith  a A'egetable  struggle  for 
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life,  not  a mouth  must  nibble  at  the  grass  but  that  of  the 
sacred  deer.  And  so  a cottar’s  pet  lamb,  straying  a feA\’  yards 
up  the  hillside,  gave  months  of  occupation  to  all  the  biggest 
AAUgs  in  Scotland.” 

“ In  Grlenelg,  just  acro.ss  thebordor  of  IiiA’crness,  I met  an 
old  gentleman,  seventy-four  years  of  age,  aa’Iio  iioaa'  acts  as 
school  attendance  oflicer.  His  mind  is  eA'en  more  vigorous 
than  his  body,  and,  like  most  men  of  his  age,  he  retains  a 
more  Auvid  recollection  of  some  experiences  of  his  childhood 
than  of  the  eA'^ents  of  last  A^ear.  One  of  the  memories  that 
seemed  most  fresh  aatis  his  first  sight  of  Glenelg.  It  appeared 
to  come  back  to  him  AA'ith  such  briglitness  that  the  AAmrds, 
‘ I mind  it  as  if  Avere  yesterday,’  recurred  in  his  narrative  like 
the  burden  of  a refrain.  He  Avas  liorn  in  a neighbouring  glen. 
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livided  from  the  broad  upper  reaches  of  Gleiielg  by  a pass  of 
considerable  height.  Up  to  the  age  of  ten  years  he  had  never 
been  out  of  liis  lonely  native  glen,  l)ut  was  then  taken  by  his 
mother  across  the  ridge  into  Glenelg.  AVhen  they  reached 
the  top  of  the  pass,  and  were  able  to  look  down,  the  sight  he 
saw  filled  him  with  never-forgotton  wonder.  The  numbers  of 
houses,  the  waving  fields  of  oats,  the  kailyards  and  potato 
plots,  the  cattle  browsing  on  the  hillsides,  tlie  men  and  women 
at  their  work,  formed  a panorama  that  filled  iiim  with  admira- 
tion. It  was  tlie  first  revelation  to  his  young  mind  of  the 
busy  world.  Let  any  one  stand  on  the  same  ridge  now,  and 
all  he  will  see  is  a wide  expanse  of  rough  and  deteriorating 
pasture,  with  hardly  a sign  of  human  life  except  only  the 
ruined  fragments  of  long-abandoned  huts.” 

“ Glenstrath-farrer,  about  twenty-two  miles  long,  is  said 
to  have  supported  formerly  140  families.  I cannot  guarantee 
the  numljer,  but  at  all  events  it  was  consideralde.  All  this  is 
now  under  deer  alone,  being  held  by  IMr.  AVinans.  Glen 
Cannrich,  in  Strathglass,  formerly  had  eight  crofting  town- 
ships, but  how  many  families  tliere  were  in  each  I could  not 
learn.  That  also  is  now  under  deer  alone,  being  held  by 
IMr,  Winans.  Glen  Affrie,  likewise  in  Strathglass,  had  once 
crofters,  and  this  also  is  now  under  deer  alone,  being  held  by 


Mr.  Winans.” 

“ Surelv  there  has  been  nothing  like  this  since  the 
creation  of  the  Xew  Forest  by  William  the  Concpieror.” 

“ Indeed  it  is  impossible  to  observe  ]\lr.  Winans’  scornful 
progress  from  hill  to  hill,  or  to  mark  the  stern  determination 
with  which  he  enforces  the  rights  of  property  over  some 
eight  hundred  srpiare  miles,  without  suspecting  that,  as  an 
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envoy  of  the  American  democracy,  he  is  bent  on  teaching  the 
proud  1 Britishers  a lesson  on  the  anti(j[uated  absurdity  of  theii 
institutions.  lie  wishes  to  show  them  that  under  their  land 
laws  a man  who  has  unlimited  money,  and  a determination  to 
use  it  mav  masi)  whole  counties  far  more  easily  than  an 
armed  invader,  and  exercise  the  strictest  rights  of  conquest 
with  impunity.  And  therefore  he  never  misses  an  opportunity 
of  fresh  annexations.  If  a lease  falls  out  or  a leaseholder 
shows  weakness,  the  landlord  is  beseiged  with  negotiations 
for  an  enlargement  of  this  American  province  in  Britain.  And 
when  the  negotiation  succeeds,  stipulations  are  made  for  the 
future  acc[uisition  of  any  neighbouring  farms  not  on  the  instant 
available.  No  unhallowed  intrusion  is  tolerated  in  these 
vast  solitudes.  What  happened  to  a pet  lamb  we  all  know. 
But  still  further  to  awaken  slow  ialanders  to  the  humour  of 
the  situation,  the  British  exciseman  was  recently  ordered  off, 
and  had  to  retire,  balfied,  before  the  minions  of  the  American 
potentate.” 

“ And  the  memory  retained  of  these  clearances,  and  the 
undying  protest  cherished  in  the  hearts  of  the  present 
•mneration  cannot  be  estimated  from  Parliamentary  reports. 
To  realize  how  impossible  is  the  continuance  of  the  ju'esent 
state  of  things,  one  has  only  to  walk  for  a few  miles  through 
a silent  but  once  populous  glen  in  company  with  three  or  four 
of  the  newly  enfranchised  voters,  men  who  know  that  their 
class  and  the  sympathizers  with  their  class  from  the  vast 
majority  of  the  northern  population.  They  shou  the  giass- 
covered  foundations  on  which  once  a “ township  stood.  The} 
point  to  what  the  unpractised  eye  has  not  discerned,  the 
traces  of  the  “ rigs  ” that  once  divided  the  aralfie  plots. 
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W here  a ditch  or  a bank  bv  the  roadside  exhibits  a section 

V 

the  soil,  they  expatiate  on  its  depth  and  richness,  and  asks 
.vhat  an  industrious  man  could  desire  better  than  a few  acres 
d that  to  labour  on.  Then  tliev  will  tell  the  iminl)er  of 
ainilies  who  once  found  a living  here,  and  often  can  trace 
heir  descendants  to  Canada,  and  “ tlic  States  ” abroad,  or  tlie 
)au}ier’s  cot  at  home.” 

Xow  how  shall  we  remedy  tliese  tilings  ? Shall  we, 
-laving  first  i)aid  above  four  millions  sterling  to  buy  out  the 
andlords  of  Ireland,  burden  ourselves  with  yet  another  live, 
! ix,  or  seven,  or  more  millions  sterling  to  buy  out  those  who 

■ u’ctend  to  own  British  soil  ? or  shall  we  wait  till  the  crofters, 

■ he  labourers’  cry  for  land,  grows  into  maddening  passion  and 
hey  murder  us  piecemeal  as  in  Ireland  ? or  until  the  masses 
leneath  surge  and  heave  in  one  vast  Terror,  and  the  Peasants 
(laini  the  land  and  divide  it,  and  England  become  as 
’ " ranee  ? 

Impossible  ? Hear  Mr.  Champion,  the  Socialist ; last 
I hiiidav  week — 

“ If  he  thought  the  miserable  system  under  which  they 
li\nd,  and  all  its  attendant  horror,  could  be  done  away  with 
lo-morrow  by  cutting  the  throats  of  that  million  and  a quarter 
( f people  who  took  so  much  more  than  their  share  of  the 
bounties  of  nature,  he  would,  if  it  were  possible,  do  it  with 
his  own  hand  that  minute.” 

And  this  announcement  spoken  to  a miscellaneous 
London  crowd,  was  received  with  “loud  cheers.” 

But  even  if  the  peasant  proprietorship  could  be  achieved 
1 eaceably,  that  would  be  no  cure  at  all  for  the  evils  which 
are  the  bane  of  our  Social  system.  Bather  it  would  intensify 
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and  render  them  not  as  now  merely  ditiicult — but  well-nigh 
impossible  of  remedy.  It  should  be  the  Conservatives  and 
not  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  ouulit  to  offer  the  labourer  as  his 
price  for  acquiesence  in  the  existing  Ijasis  of  society,  “ three 
acres  and  a cow.” 

Let  any  one  who  imagines  that  peasant  proprietorship 
would  even  benefit  greatlv  the  labourers  themselves — read 
Lady  Verneys’  account  of  peasant  ]iro])rietors  as  they  really 
exist.  Let  them  consider  tlie  utterly  sordid  thrift  as  the  sole 
end  uf  existence,  the  wretched  unresting  drudyerv,  the  low. 
merely  brutish  unluvely  life  ; and  then  pause  l)efore  they 
hand  over  oven  Ireland  to  this  desertness  for  which  she 
liliudlv  clamours. 

The  way  to  get  the  most  produce  out  of  the  land — yes,  if 
mere  (piantity  of  food  be  all  you  care  about,  peasant  proprie- 
torship will  doubtless  gain  that  for  you — ljut  if  souls  of  men 
and  women,  if  unfaltering  Truth  and  dauntless  Courage,  if  all 
the  nobler  life  of  a Nation  move  you — pause  again  and  look 
at  France  ; tliere  can  you  see  writ  large  how  peasant  proprie- 
torship will  forward  these  things  for  you.  Time  fails  me  to 
speak  of  her  lying  politics  ; lier  mean,  everchanging  govern- 
ment, of  her  debased  literature : let  me  take  as  illustrations 
merely  a few  extracts  from  the  Contciaporarij  llcvicio  for 
Hecember,  1885,  which  lies  by  chance  on  my  table — they  are 
from  M.  Monod’s  “ Contemporary  Life  and  Thought  in 
France  ” : — 


“ The  persistent  threat  held  out  V)y  certain  Bepublicans 
to  destroy  the  Church,  either  by  a hypocritical  fulfilment  of 
the  Concordat  or  by  the  forcible  se}>aratiou  of  Church  and 


State,  has  been  skilfully  used  by  their  adversaries  amongst 
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t le  peasantry,  who  dread  nothing  so  niiich  as  having  to  pay 


t leir  cure  tliemselves.  The  Government  Avas  so  Avell  aAvare 


cf  this  fact  that  in  some  of  the  departments  the  catechism 
A ms  ordered  to  he  recited  in  the  schools  during  tlie  last  Aveek 


1 efore  the  elections,  though  only  tAVO  months  earlier  the 
teachers  had  been  strictly  forbidden  to  use  it.  This 
thildish  stratagem  had,  as  might  liaA'e  been  expected,  no 
rreat  success.” 

“ The  large  sums  spent  in  building  have  burdened  many 
( f the  communes  Avith  debt,  and  the  increase  of  local  rates 


lias  not  lieen  made  up  for  by  the  advantage  of  free  education, 
lor,  as  a peasant  put  it,  ‘ I used  to  pay  for  my  oavii  son  ; now 
pay  for  everybody.’  In  some  places,  even,  the  parents  feel 
insidted  by  a gratuity  Avhich  reduces  them  to  the  level  of 
-laupers.  The  State,  by  providing  free  education  for  every- 
body, and  not  only  for  those  Avho  claim  it,  has  seriously 
dimhdshed  its  revenues,  and  has  deprhmd  the  teachers  of  the 
,'ery  necessary  addition  to  their  salaries  afforded  by  the 

japitation  fee.” 

“ The  ]\Iilitary  Itecruitment  LaAV,  Avhich  imposes  an  ecpial 
,erm  of  three  years’  service  on  every  one  alike,  has  not  yet 
mine  into  operation,  as  it  has  not  passed  the  Senate  ; but  the 
Here  passing  of  the  Bill  by  the  LoAver  Chamber  has  been 
iiiough  to  raise  the  indignation  of  the  peasantry.  The 
leputies  imagined  that  these  people  Avould  be  delighted  to 
,ee  the  son  of  the  bourgeois  obliged  to  serA  e as  long  as  them- 
lelA'es,  Avhereas  in  reality  they  care  nothing  at  all  about  it. 
vhile  they  are  furious  at  finding  that  they  are  all  to  be 
iompelled  to  serve  the  full  three  years,  in  jdace  of  the  present 
system,  by  Avhich  half  the  contingent  druAvn  by  lot  serves 


only  ten  months,  and  the  other  half  forty  months.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  hiAV,  so  far  from  reducing  our  militai'A- 
expenditure,  Avill  greatly  increase  it.  The  only  thing  it  is 
good  for  is  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  that  levelling  instinct 
Avhich  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the  heart  of  the  common 
people.” 

“ But  if  neither  Bepublicans  nor  Conservatives  are 
capable  of  pursuing  a Avise  and  moderate  policy,  Avhat  Avill  be 
the  consecpience  ? It  is  no  use  disguising  it,  tliat  the  natural 
conseipieiice  of  the  position  in  Avhich  aa’c  find  ourselves  Avould 
be  a series  of  embarrassments,  disorders  in  Parliament,  then 
an  economic  crisis  in  the  countrv,  tlien  disturbances  in  the 
streets,  and  linally  a riot,  a revolution,  or  a co//j)  d'etat, 
leading  to  the  establishment  of  a dictatorship  of  some  sort  or 
otlier.” 

Finally  omitting  all  mention  of  that  literature  of 
decadence  AA'hich,  delighting  in  the  reproduction  of  AAdiatcA'er 
is  loathsome,  Aucious,  and  uiiAvholesome,  cries  out  against  cAmn 
such  .sliglit  censorship,  as  exists  to  keep  its  AA'orst  orgies  from 
presentation  to  the  populace  on  the  stage ; let  us  pass  to  a 
revieAV  of  a Avork  l>v  one  avIio  is  of  the  nolAlest  of  her  AATiters, 
Avho  has  at  least  his  lieart  pure  and  tongue  clean,  and  who 
may,  for  his  elevated  and  lofty  thought,  be  almost  considered 
the  high  priest  of  the  Ilepublic,  as  he  is  truly  the  high  priest 
of  negation,  M.  Kenan’s  “ Le  Pertre  de  Jsemi.” 

“ The  doctrine  that  seems  to  folloAv  from  tlie  dialogues 
betAveen  the  democrat  Cethegus,  the  aristocrat  Metius,  and 
the  moderate  Liberalis,  is  that  progress  is  not  effected  in  tlie 
Avorld  by  reason  and  virtue,  but  by  A'iolence,  crime,  and 
unconscious  instincts.  The  future  belonus  to  the  bandits  of 
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Kome,  not  to  be  civilized  and  pliilosopliic  Antistins.  It  is 
1 ecessary  to  do  good,  not  only  without  hope  of  being 
r iwarded,  but  even  without  hope  of  being  useful.  Bitter  as 
i;  this  morality,  which  is  the  last  word  of  political  scepticism, 

‘ Le  Bertre  de  Ncmi  ’ contaius  passages  of  excpiisite  poetry 
mid  others  of  profound  philosophy.  It  is  the  most  terrible 
j -idgment  that  has  been  passed  on  the  political  situation  of 


( ur  existing  France.” 

However,  all  the  failings  or  misfortunes  of  France  cannot 
1 le  set  down  simidy  to  peasant  proprietorship ; but  neither 
u’ould  peasant  proprietorship  cure  all  the  disorders  of  Ireland. 
] t is  well  in  many  ways  when  it  can  grow  up  naturally  ; it 
is  not  an  end  for  which  to  create  a revolvtion,  and  to  burden 


i,  whole  people  with  debt  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  an 
alien,  and  even  hostile  people. 

■VVhat  then  shall  we  do  just  now  ? Now  that  our 
! tatesman-rock  fails  us,  and  Satan  has  our  Peter  that  he 
: nay  sift  him  as  wheat  ? 

Let  us  first  declare  that  we  will  rule  in  our  own  House. 
Let  all  true  Conservatives  j'oin  with  the  moderate  Liberals  to 
bring  back  law  and  order,  so  sadly  betrayed  both  by  the 
nad-cap  Tories,  and  even  l>y  our  greatest  Liberal  statesman. 
Next  let  us  put  down  with  a strong  hand  disorder  and 
: nisrule  in  Ireland,  and  when  Law  rules  let  our  help  be 
given  as  plainly  the  offspring  of  noble  law,  and  not  as  a 
■esult  of  its  defiance. 

For  this  is  the  misery  of  the  Irish  problem,  that  we  have 
; et  the  murderers,  and  dynamiters,  and  Boycotters  boast  that 
Iiey  have  driven  us  1 Oh,  for  the  mantle  of  Gordon  1 Oh, 
lor  the  spirit  of  good  Sir  Bichard  Grenville,  that  some  of  our 
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statesmen  might  be  able  to  say  that  they  had  never  turned 
their  backs  upon  either  Devil  or  Irishman  yet ! 

We  trust  one  noble  Irishman  to  rule  our  India  for  us — 
could  we  not  find  one  otlier  such  a pure  and  gentle  spirit  with 
the  courau’e  of  a true  nobleman,  to  rule  his  own  countrv 
not  for  the  Devil  and  Parnell,  but  for  God  aud  the  Queen  ? 
Liehtlv,  as  if  it  were  a mere  child’s  plav,  we  take  to  us 
anotlier  India.  With  no  more  ado  than  if  he  would  walk 
into  a peasant’s  garden,  our  Creneral  walks  into  the  capital  of 
an  Empire  and  bills  its  King  ]>e  prisoner.  And  shall  we  not 
rule  this  little  Ireland,  near  at  hand  at  home  ? 

We  should  do  with  those  reble  Irishmen  as  we  do  witli 
nauNitv  children — make  them  be  good  first,  and  then  give 
them  good  tilings  afterwards.  And  then,  finally,  let  us 
acknowledge  that  the  good  things  that  are  good  for  Irish 
peasants  who  conspire,  and  murder,  and  rebel,  are  good  also 
for  English  labourers  who  endure  ])atieutly ; and  let  it  be 
no  longer  true  of  either  Irish  peasant  or  English  labourer, 
that  they  have  no  interest  in  the  eountry  they  should  call 
their  own. 

The  evils  of  landowning  are  set  forth  at  length  in  Mr. 

O O 

Henrv  George’s  book,  “ Progress  aud  Povertv.”  * If  that  book 
were  Imt  as  clearly  written  as  it  is  closely  reasoned,  we 
should  hear  something  more  against  landowning  in  England 
than  we  do  hear.  Luifortunatelv  the  argument  is  so  involved, 
so  difficult  to  follow,  that  it  takes  almost  half  as  much 
intellect  to  understand  it  as  to  have  written  it  ; and  vet 

* Also  see  “A  Dishorned  Nation,”  by  the  Rev.  Barh.am  Zinche, 
Co,ifem2mrfni  Itcrku'  for  August,  1880;  also,  “How  to  Nationalise  the 
Land.” 
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brtnnately  for  landlords,  since  now  they  have  time  to  study 
ind  understand  the  need  of  reform  hefore  it  shall  he  demanded 
rt'ith  a mutter  of  anger  by  the  people. 

i\Ir.  George’s  proposed  remedy,  however,  would  he  totally 
Liiadecpiate  ; if  we  put  a tax  on  the  land  another  generation 
might  reimn'e  the  tax.  We  must  declare  sim})ly  that  England 
belongs  to  the  Kiiglish,  and  that  no  private  individual  can 
claim  riftht  over  anv  rood  of  English  soil,  llobhcry  of  vested 
interests,  prescription  of  long-established  right,  &c.,  all  those 
old  worn-out  arguments  that  were  used  to  defend  the  slave 
trade,  which  even  Christians  used  to  defend  as  a Divine 
institution,  all  these  bulwarks  of  estaljlished  wrong,  will  have 
to  depart  as  the  slave  trade  departed.  Does  it  not  seem  half 
incredible  that  not  a hundred  years  ago,  Christian  Engli.sh- 
men  thought  that  they  might,  not  only  lawfully  but  rightfully, 
luiy  and  sell  human  beings  ? So  also  impossible,  ere  another 
century  be  passed,  will  it  seem  to  sell  the  land  on  which 
human  beings  need  to  live. 

But  Mr.  Winans  and  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  and  the  rest 
of  the  great  and  little  people  who  fancy  that  England  belongs 
to  them  in  parcels  and  not  at  all  to  the  people  of  England, 
shall  we  rob  them  of  what  they  have  purchased,  or  of  what 
thev  have  been  born  to  consider  as  their  right.  Xo,  we  will 
not  rob  them.  Let  every  landowner  keep  his  claim  on  the 
land  for  his  life — also  let  it  go  to  his  heir  who  is  expecting 
that  it  mav  be  his,  but  let  all  claim  on  Ihe  land  cease  with 
the  third  reversion  from  the  passing  of  the  law,  unless  the 
heir-expectant  of  such  reversion  should  have  been  more  than 
ten  years  old  at  that  time,  so  that  he  thereby  has  lost  a 
reasonable  expectation.  And  when  the  welfare  of  a whole 
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people  is  to  be  considered,  is  it  any  very  great  injustice  to 
the  yet  unborn  or  still  infantile  grandson  of  any  landowner, 
that  this  law  will  set  him  partially  when  his  younger  brothers 
would  have  been  wholelv,  even  without  this  law  redeemiim- 
the  land  from  an  unjust  ownership.  All  owners  of  entailed 
property  expect  that  their  younger  grandchildren  should  have 
to  do  something  for  their  living,  is  it  any  very  great  injustice 
if  also  the  eldest  son  has  to  do  something  ! “ If  any  man 

will  not  work  neitlier  let  him  eat”  has  been  quoted  for 
eighteen  centuries  against  the  poor  man,  but  Avhen  it  is 
proposed  that  rich  mens’  grandchildren  should  do  a little 
work  also — even  the  Spedator  cries  out  about  the  eighth 
commandment,  nobod v at  all  saving  anvthing  about  stealing 
when  tlie  Duke  of  Sutherland  pockets  the  proceeds  of 
poor  mens’  labour — or  when  Mr.  "Winans  takes  mountain 
and  heather,  cloud  and  sunshine,  pasture  and  waterfall 
of  a whole  county  from  the  people  whose  forefathers  have 
possessed  it  from  time  immemorial.  But  because  the  great 
people  have  robbed  in  times  past — we  will  not  tlierefore  rob 
tliem  now,  we  will  take  nothing  that  is  theirs — the  Duke  of 
Sutherland  may  take  the  fruits  of  poor  mens’  labour,  but  if 
he  or  his  forefathers  have  built  a house,  that  house  shall  be 
theirs  still ; if  they  have  planted  trees,  only  their  heirs  shall 
cut  them  ; if  tliey  have  walled  a garden,  none  shall  walk  in 
it  without  their  permission.  Only  let  them  understand,  that 
in  future,  the  land  of  England  belongs  to  the  ^teople  of 
England,  and  whoso  holds  a portion  of  that,  must  pay  rent  to 
the  people  fur  it. 

Xot  an  nnjust  rent  like  the  Duke  who  claims  seven 
Iiundred  per  cent,  of  the  poor  who  have  made  his  land 
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valuable,  shall  NOT  the  Onhe  of  Devonshire  pay  for  his 
land  because  he  has  made  it  lovely  by  building  Chatswortli 
and  planting  its  gnrdens ; only  the  same  rent  as  the  wild 
uncultivated  waste  land  about  it  is  worth,  that  shall  he  pf^y, 
and  his  sons  and  his  sons’  sons  pay  for  ever — and  that  little 
rent  so  small  for  them  to  pay,  shall  help  to  lighten  the  taxes 
of  their  poorer  neighbours. 

And  much  more  sure  shall  their  poss(iSsion  he  when  it  is 
based  on  right  and  equity,  then  when,  as  now,  it  rests  on 
generations  of  wrong  and  robbery.  When  their  possession  is 
founded  as  on  a rock  in  the  contentment  and  happiness  of  a 
people,  instead  of  as  now,  it  rests  on  a volcano  of  injustice, 

misery,  and  vice. 

Ecpiality  is  something  which  never  yet  existed,  and 
never  w^ill,  and  w’luch  it  is  not  desirable  eNer  should  exist,  oi 
^'reverence,  that  angel  of  the  world,  vould  cease  to  be*. 
Happiest  ever  they  who  can  find  their  superiors,  so  only  that 
their  superiors  know  the  grace  of  goodness,  otherwise  they 
are  NONE,  luit  only  most  base  counterleits.  But  ecpiality 
T)efore  the  law,  that  is  what  we  seek  in  claiming  England  for 
the  English  ; that  a poor  man  may  not  be  put  to  prison  if 
he  steals  a turnip  from  a rich  man’s  field,  whilst  a Duke 

may  take  the  proceeds  of  a poor  man’s  laliour,  and  nobody 

1/ 

even  cry  shame  on  him. 

And  this  what  is  lovely  in  Switzerland,  not  ecpiality,  for 
there  are  rich  and  poor  there  too,  though  none  meanly  ])oor, 
none  brutally  rich  ; but  this  is  why  I love  Switzerland 
beyond  my  own  country — not  for  the  eternal  mountains,  with 
their  pathless  snow,  nor  for  the  deep  lakes  that  mirror  them 
ill  their  waters  ; but  for  this,  that  there  the  rich  man’s 


garden  has  neither  gate  to  it,  nor  fence,  nor  wall  alioiit  it,  and 
the  poor  man’s  plums  fall  on  the  roadside,  and  there  are 
none  to  make  them  afraid. 

And  I,  too,  am  a landowner,  and  save  in  land  with  houses 
there  is  scarce  any  reliable  provision  for  my  one  child,  the 
light  of  my  eyes,  the  sweet  giil-joy  of  my  declining  years 
(tender  is  she  and  delicate,  and  hard  is  the  world  for  women); 
yet  were  the  sacrifice  needed,  and  could  it  open  the  eyes  of 
all  the  other  landowners  ; could  this  sacrifice  take  England 
from  the  grasp  of  the  few  and  give  it  as  a possession  to  the 
people  of  England  for  ever,  so  that  even  the  poorest  amongst 
us  migiit  say  of  England  “my  own  Country”;  then,  though 
as  sorrowfully  as  Agamemnon  sacrificing  Ephegenie,  I would 
give  for  that  sake  not  the  land  only,  but  even  the  houses 
also  ; and  trust  mv  only  gladness  in  His  hands  who  never 
faileth  them  that  put  their  trust  in  Him. 

YINDEX. 
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appendix. 

As  to  the  vvohahlo  social  results  of  Home  Hule,  every 
IVitish  Liiieral  sl.ouhl  read  the  testimony  of  a Catholic,  a 
mm  of  higli  standing  and  proved  ahility,  Dr.  Maguires 
pnnplet,  “England's  Duty  to  Ireland.”  He  says:  “Home 

I!  lie  means  tlie  boycotting  and  massacre  of  the 

Tike  as  an  example  the  following  extract  from  a letter  to 

tlio  Svcctator  of  Marcli  20th: — 

...  m™.  exerx  :: 

altaclies  any  nieamiig  to  the  moi  }.  tlisloval  ’ hut  to 

fie  Catholic  democracy  posse.sses  some  po\\ei,  m d examide. 

t .0  coiuitr,  were  that  .loiver  absolute  .and  n-sd^  f D »o  “1 

raines  aro  li.rc  ZZhw  ri™^  * 

11m  i"gisterra.s  c"  thL  . 

: he  found  a place  her  intention  of  following  her 

mr  as  V storm  tf  persecution.  Her  master  and  mistress 

athers  faith,  rimn  aiose  a sroiiu  u i boycotted  and 

hough  they  had  in  ^ l.ronght  hack  to  the  poor-house, 

itherwise  annoyed.  ^ ' Giiardimis  Mark  lyhat  followed. 

::\?::Selohmrtl\rt  Slmloill  again  he  received  into  the  house,  aiM  ^ 

It  was  lesu  A t this  innetnre  commenced  a scene  ditticnlt  to 

iver  to  her  mothers  custody.  At  tuis  juiuaLutc  Pushed 

-L  As  Airs  (the  mi.stress)  was  leaving  the  room,  rusiua 

r t,  y ..  4 — t r m:  ^ 

l::u  Cif.  a — z ^:zz;“fiir  BU'r 

lubby,  and  laroely  ^"11  ZZliDs  clothes  iver.  sadly  torn  and 

l:fh13ftl  »■-  -H.on  her  back  her 

disarranged.  Fi  lallj,  tne  uioh  fell  upon  her  and  dragged  her 

garments  pulled  to  pieces,  a j^ector^of  , interfered,  reanestiiig  the 

by  the  arms  and  legs.  Mi.  , i^ectoi  m 
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Cnardlans  to  restore  ordep  .as  ^rZitr^f^urranf  ^ 

n,e  gin- « at  present  toreibly  detained  in 

the  house.”  ago,  speaks  for  itself. 

Sir,  this  scene,  which  ^ tised  Protestant,  who  dared  to 

This  poor  girl  was  no  proselyte,  but  e l father’s  faith  in 

exercise  her  nndonhted  mm-al  Gie  moh  was  the  cruel 

preference  to  her  mothei  s.  • * i ' i , .r-  into  the  noor-hoiise,  when  ahle 

ininstice  of  the  Guardians  in  -^t  tha^l  ^0!  br  eoorecd  'into  an  aet 
and  willing  to  maintain  herself,  just  tha  s e ii 

of  hypocrisy.  If  these  things  are  done  i the  ^ ^ in  the 

1 Elrgiish  law  and  English  justice  st.ll  hngers,  nhat  aril 
dry  a-lien  the  Catlrolic  democracy  reigirs  uncliecked  . 
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